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This bibliography Ms b,een< compiled as part of a continuing series designed 
to make information' on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
System. Monthly issues of Dissertation Abstracts . Internat ional are reviewed 

r ' " 

in order to compile abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus , 
become accessible *n searches of the ERIC^data base % Ordering information" 
for the dissertations themselves is included at the end ot the bibliography. 
^ Abstracts- of the following dissertations are included in this collection: 



' Casjella-Kenj', Donna Rose 
VOICE AND IKE FICTIONAL NARRATIVE: 
• THE PRE- WRIXlSG "STAGE. IN TEACHING 
COMPOSITION • 

Cr^ig, Barbara Joy 

ORAL RESPONSE GROUPS BEFORE- AND 

AFTER ROUGH DRAFTS: EFFECTS ON 

4 WRITING ACHIEVEMENT -AND APPREfiEN- 

- SION 

Davis, Ruth Margaret 
INTEND ISC IPt INARY APPROACH *T0 
' TEACHING FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 

* Elias, Kristina* Jlaria 
• A COMPARISON BETWEEN TEACHER- 
CENTERED ANti, PEER-CENTERED 
METHODS FOR CREATING VOICE IN- 
WRITING ;*/ 

,| 

Ford, Carol Kasser . * 4 : * 

DETERMINING "THE SIGNIFICANT ERRORS 

IN FOREIGN STUDENT COMPOSITIONS BY 

MEANS OF A COMPOSITION CHECKLIST 
* • * * 

Fried, Arthur Michael^ 
ORAL HISTORY IN THE COLLEGE COMPO- 
SITION CLASSROOM • • 1 

V * 

Go tt 3 chalk, Jewell-Ann Par ton 
TWO INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS FOR 
"TEACHING COMPOSITION: PRODUCT- 
ORIENTED AND PROCESS-ORIENTED 

Hasselquist, Joan 
LEARNING-CENTERED WRITING AS A ' 
TEACHING METHOD 



Jackson, Kathy Diane~Duiin . * 
THE EFFECT OF SENTENCE COMBINING 
PRACTICE ON.fRE REDUCTION^e^Sj^- 
TACTK ERRORS IN BASIC WRITING - 1 

~~ . • * * * - : . 

, Kar, Ronat$ Nicholas - „\ 

TE^TI/AL LINKAGES; ^ A» INVESTI- 
GATION- INTO THE -SOURCES ^OF !. 
QUALITATIVE ESS&Y RAXINGS ' 

King,-.B'pnni£ Jean McKenzie 
PpR^AND TEACHER EVALUATION: A • 
^^OMPARISON OF EVALUATION METHODS 
!^FOR WRITTEN COMPOSITION OF/ 
ELEVENTH-GRADE STUDENTS^ . ' " 

.Kuett, Patricia Collier ' * ' < 
TOWARD* AN 'ANDROGYNOUS STYJLE IN 
FRESHMAN WRITING^ 

* 

Lewis, Marilyn Hunt Xt °* • * 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROGRAM IM- 
PROVEMENT ^MODEL FOR TEACHING " ' 
1 COMPOSITION AT THE EIGHTH-GRADE 
INTERVENTION LEVEL,, 

McLemore', Uillie Scott 
A COMPARISON OF^TH^ VQCA0ULARY. 
ACHIEVEMENT OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
USING THE MASTERY LEARNING, IN- ■ * 
STRUCTIONAL MODEL, AND A ,NQN^STERY 
• MODEL OF INSTRUCTION 

Maddox, Ruth Marie 
THE ONE-TO-ONE -STUDENT WRITING 
CONFERJENQE : AN EVALUATION STUDY , 
OF' ITS EFFECTIVENESS IN IMPROVING 
WRITING SKILLS 
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Madigan, Christopher James' 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF COMPOSING 
PROCESS CASE STUDIES, SOME IMPLI- . 
CATIONS FOR TEACHING, AND AN 
ATTEMPT. AT MODEL BUILDING 

» • 
Markwood, Richard Allen 
.AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE IN- * 
, FLUENCE OF FRESHMAN ENGLISH ON . 
STUDENTS'. WRITING SKILLS AT 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 

Nelson, Marie Wilson 
^WRITERS WHO TEACH: A NATURALISTIC 
INSTIGATION . „ 

Phelps, Terry Olin 

AN EXPERIMENT COMPARING TRADITIONAL 
INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
COMPOSITION WITH INSTRUCTION EM- 
. PLOYING LEARNING CYCLES BASED ON 
PIAGETJIAN THEORIES 

Redford, . Christine Banks 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF "ANALYTIC DIS- 
COURSE 

Shaeffer, Ann Marilyn Rufer . 
VALIDATION OF AN INVENTORY OF 
PRACTICES AND POINTS OF VIEW IN 
WRIT.ING INSTRUCTION. 

Weber, Pamei^Susan 
THE DEVELOPMENT- AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
FACILITATION OF WHOLE-TEXT PLAN- ' 
NING IN CHILDREN'S STORY WRITING 

White t , Debra Joan / . . 
-THE CONSTRUCTION OF 'AN INSTRUMENT 
TO MEASURE WRITTEN CONTENT -IN 
PERSONAL JOURNALS 



• VOICS 'AND THE FACTIONAL NARRATIVE: THE P RE- 
WRITING STAGE, IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 

Order ko. 8202411 
Cascua-Kern, Donna Rose, Ph.D. Michigan State University, 1981. 
252PP. ^ 

• Over the past twenty years, critics and educators have been / 
explonng the function of fictional narratives in teaching college / 
composition. Thoughttieir theories and methodologies may differ 
many agree that EngfSh dep^tments have too long kept literature 
and composition apart This study explores one method of usjng , 
fictional narratives in beginning composition instruction; In, me ^ 
proposed course, the reading and interpreting of fictiohaLharratives 
occur during the pre-writing stage of composing. The gpal of tlw • 
course is the stimulation and development of the student's voice 
through exposure to the voices of fictional narratives/ The reading 
and interpretation of the narratives and accompanying oral and 
written in-class exercises stimulate and develop \\ya student's voice in - 
preparation for the actual composing process. 

The first four chapters of this study present the theoretical basts 
for the proposed course. Chapter I reviews the theories and research 
on the relationship of reading an£ writing and on the use of fiction in 
composition instruction. Chapter tftjefines voice by identifying the 
elements of voice and the voice" properties of discourse. One way to 
stimulate and develop the student's voice is by expqsing the student 
.to another's voice during the reading process/ Chapter III studies 
what happens to the reader (andthe reader's-voice) during the 
pomntunication process of reading. Interpretation, the reader's 
response to the fiction writer's voice, ts the subject of Chapter IV. 
. Chapter Vexplores the main goals or the proposed course and the * 
pre-writing activities that can help students achieve these goals; * 
(1) to engage students in reading and interpreting -fictional narratives 
in order to stimulate and develop their voice in preparation for the five 
major writing assignments: experience, placS, person, philosophy of 
life issue, autobiography; (2) to focus student attention on the voice 
communicating through the fictional narrative and'on their own * 
developing voice* The frfth chapter analyzes the in*class exercises 
and presents sample student papers and student responses to the 
course. The appendix complements the last chapter by featuring the 
proposed syllabus, a list of suggested fictionaf narratives and samples 
of student papers. 



The purpose of this study is to present the theory and • 
methodology for introducing the fictional narrative intb composition 
courses. The underlying assumption the proposed course is that 
studentsxan grow as writers if they can recognize voice in discourse 
and learn ways of developing voice; it is my belief that students can 
do this by reading and interpreting fictional narratives in the pre* 
writing stage of composition. 



ORAL RESPONSE GROUPS BEFOREHAND AFTER ROUGH 
DRAFTS: EFFECTS ON WRITING ACHIEVEMENT* AND 
APPREHENSION * l ' Order No. 8201445. 

Oaig. Barbara J(Jy,Ph.D. Ohio University, ^3 . 158pp. Co- 
Directors of Dissertation: Or. James E. Davis, Dr. Richard Whitman . 

Composition instructors are co/istantly searching for more % 
effective \vays*of teaching writing and of generating writing 
improvement in their students. Oral response groups seem4o be one 
promising new method. Oral discussion h^s long been thought to 
facilitate the wnting process. Oral response groups use oral • 
discussion in a small peer group format: students fcroVde aujjience , 
feedback on 6ach other's writing/ • ♦ . - . 

THis study inveStigates'the effetts of or$! response groups on , 
writing>chjevement*and on writing apprehension. 4t sets up three 
treatment conditions (Method) that incorporate -oral response at three 
different points in the writing process and examines, at whieff pomf ( in» 
the process oral response groups seem to have the most impact on 
stud^ht writlhg. In \\\e Traditional Method, the entire class critiques 
-ftnished'student papers. Th£ Talk*Write method asks students^ talk 
over initial paper ideas in small groups,, whileln the Think-WritC'Talk* 
Rewrite method small groups of students share rough d rafts Qf their , 
.papers. " * * * 



1 This study also investigates the differences between writing 
measures (Paper) taken at the third, sixth, and ninth weeks of the 
composition course. In addition, it looks at any changes in writing 
achievements .these three points that might be due to a particular 
instructional treatment condition (in other words, at the interaction of * 
thtf variables Method and Paper). 

Twelve freshman English classes at Ohio University were randomly 
assigned to one of the,three experimental treatment conditions** 
Tradjtional, Talk*Write, or Think*Write*Talk*Rewrite. Eight students 
were randomly selected from each class to serve as the experimental 
subjects. Three papers (the class assignments for the third, sixth, and 
ninth weeks of the spring quarter** personal narrative, classification or 
process, and persuasion, respectively) were collected from each 
student In addition, all classes were given the # Daly and Miller Writing 
Apprehension Questionnaire during the first and last weeks of the> 
course, and thoscscores were also collected for the eight selected 
students per class. All .the data were scored by trained raters and 
examined in an analysis of covariance procedure using a BMDP2V 4 
design with Method and Class as between-group factors. Nelson- 
Denny reading scores were used as a covariate with writing 
achievement to adjust for initial differences between the intact class 
groups. The study shows a significant m&n effect for the Paper 
variable (F s 3.98: P < 05). Scores on th^ third, sixth, and nirith 
weeks' assigned papers differ significantly. However, the scores 
decline rather than increase as the course progresses, a result which , 
the investigator concludes may be due in part to rater bias against 
certain rhetorical modes No significant effects of oral response ' 
groups are found on writing apprehension. Similarly, no significant 
results appear for the interaction" between papers and treatment 
methods. , 

Correlations between Nelson*Denny reading scores and paper * 
scores turn out to be significant, although low: 2733 on the first * 
paper. 3753 on the second, and 3890 on the third. The study is 
limited by an actual inter* rater reliability of .616 and by subjectively ' 
reported variations in teaching methods among the twelve instructors 
involved. • 

Oral response groups seenf to'have no effect on writing t • 
achievement* in this study, but further research is heeded which* • 
protects more carefully against sources of, invalidity. 



INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO TEACHING TRESH MAN 
COMPOSITION, ( OrdprNo.DA820901$ 

Davis, Ruth Margaret. D.A. DraHe University, 1981. 179pp. Adviser 
David E. Foster • 

Believing that freshmen composition students could benefit froro 
learning to adjust their writing to varied contexts and that they could 
x see the usefulness of* writing better if examples ajld writing practice* 
came from genres familiar to U^An, t/ie instructor created and used an 
interdisciplinary approach for teaching freshman composition at 
Marshalitown Community College. * 

The mam point of the course was that appropriateness to context 
is the key to ad good writing. The course centered on four general 
purposes forwriting (to share thoughts and feelings, to inform, to 
persuade, and to entertain) arid five elements of writing ' ^ 
{Qharacterization, organization, language.' mechanics and f ormv and 
/esearch). Students repeatedly related internal contfext-the 
elements- -to external context, which includes purpose, voice, 
audience, subject, genre, stimulus, medium, and occasion. 
. v The course wds interdisciplinary in that consultants, examples, ' 
and writing practice came from* three important writing fields: ' 
business writing, creative writing, and journalism. * " 
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* A COMPARISON BETWEEN TEACHER -CENTERED .AND PEER. 
CENTERED METHODS FOR CREATING yOlCE IN 'WAITING* , 

s - *OrderNo.820>923 
Elias. Kristina M Apia, PhsD. The University of Connecticut 1981 . 
185pp. 9 . •. 

The use of voice in student writing co'upled with peer interaction 
instruction methods inline classroom areexplqrecfin this study. How 
these affect the quality of wnting represent th* crux of the findings. 

To explore voice and peer.interaction, peer Interaction and 
^ teacher-centered classroom methods werd used to teach eleventh 
grade students how toimplement voice in writing. Two groups taught 
exclusively by teacher-centered and peer interaqtion methods 
participated, in six class sessions. The teacher-centered lessons 
. included discussioiVof models and teacher lectures. The peer 
interaction teaching involved taping student conversations and 
untaped small group discussions. Both groups were assigned an 
essay entitled "A Moment that Changed or Affected My Life." After 
many revisions* final papers for both groups were evaluated six ways.- 
Jhey were holistic ally graded for quality and voice respectively and 
parsed by t-unit and rated by t-unit for voice. Tfcey were also 
evaluate^ for numbers of spelling errors* wnting convention errors 
and penmanship. *- 

^ In addition to the quantitative analysis of the written work, the six 
classes were observed by non-participant observers who wrote » 

• detailed assessments of student attitude through observation of - • 
behavior during class penod$. (pjiddition, the peer Interaction group 
provided transcriptions and theneacher centered group wrote « 
evaluations to be used as qualitative data. This additional information 
is used to augment the experimental results of methodologies 
implemented by the investigator. 

The research examined the interrelationships among writing - 
quality, the use of voice in writing and the extent to which teacher 
centered and peer interaction methodology affected these* The 
results indicated that there is a significant relationship among voicaHfc 
quality and peer interaction at the p<. 05 level. J ' 

The research also compared the means of papers rated tiohsticaily , 
for voice and quality produced by the teacher centered and peer T * 
^ interaction groups/The difference w aSjnot significant at p < .05. 
" However, d iff ererices did exist. , 

Withm the limits of the study, it appears that peer interaction-, 
methodology-produces. (1) fewer'spelling and writing convention 
errors and better penmanship than teacher centered methods; 
(2) encourages students to revise wnting repeatedly; and (3) may be 
used asji method to .help students produce quality writing. The study 
also inaicaies max regaraiessof teaching method employed, teaching^ 
voice is essential to wnting instruction. e 



DETERMINING THE SIGNIFICANT ERRORS IN FOREIGN 
STUDENT COMPOSITIONS*BY MEANS OF A COMPOSITION 
CHECKLIST , 6,rderNo.DA82l0482 

Ford, Carol Kasser, Ed.D. Temple University, 1982. 105pp. Adviser 
Dr. Donald Knapp * : 

Statement of the Problem. In the past, the faculty at Temple 
University used a holistic, evaluation of placement examinations. This 
study addressed itself to the problem of developing an objective 
instrument that could be used to evaluate Freshman placement 
' examinations written by foreign students* 

Method of Research. Essays were written by incoming students 
and evaluated holistically by teaching assistants. Based on the 
evaluations, the essays were placed into one of three levels. 

Then twenty essays weredrawn at random from each of the three, 
' levels. These essays were analyzed using an€rror Checklist 
consisting cf grammatical categories and a calculation category .JTtte 
calculation category dealt with t uhit analysis and words-errors ratios. 
The grammatical errors were studied in terms of absolute frequency 
0 of occurrence and frequency of occurrence of errors a function of 
composition Jength % * 4 ' t 

A one way analysis of variance followed by a Newman-Keuls iest * 
and a multiple discriminant analysis w^ used to determine which 

O % correfated well with dlacement 

ERIC * • 
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* A list of stigmatizing errors was developed based on the errors that 
.occurred with great frequency in the lower level essays. * 

<t Findings. The one way analysis of vanance showed that none of 
the error categories differentiated among all three levels. However, 
when the errors were analyzed relative to composition length both 4 

*' noun errors and sentence structure errors were statrsticallydjfferent 
across levels. 7* 

r From the calculation category, percentage of error-ffe$ t*units, 
average length of error-free t-umts and words-errors ratio" were* 
statistically significant in differentiating among the-three levels. 

The multiple discriminant analysis resulted in a discriminant 
formula using only four variables that correctly placed eighty-Jive 
percent of Jhe assays. The four variables used in the discriminant 
formula were percentage of error-free t-units, noun ratio, preposition 
ratio, and sentence structure ratio. 

The list of stigmatizing errors included errors in tense formation, 
wronc; form of the verb, lack of subject* verb agreement, omission of 
plural morpheme or incorrect plural formation, omissior\of articles, 
wrong preposition choice, misspelling, comma-splice sentences and 

'incorrect word order. . . . (Author's abstract exceeds stipulated 
maximum* length. Discontinued here with permission of school) UMI" 



ORAL HfSTORY IN THE COLLEGE COMPOSITION 
CLASSROOM . Ord*rNo. DA8204579 

Fried, Arthur Michael, A.D. The University of Michigan , 1981*. 
183pp. Co-Chairmen: William R. Alexander. {3 ichardO. Mann 

My intention for this project has been to create a writing course 
using oral - history material, many of them selected from the works of 
Studs TerkeU A second ary focus has been the use of these oral 
history materials to help students learn the application of critical * 
. thinking to social and political issues The project itseltioilows the 
form of a narrative describing a freshman composition course, "Studs 

IeckeLandLQraLtiistw!yij^ 

in winter. 1981. . . 

A successful teaching methodology must combine appropriate 
instructional techniques with the personality, philosophy, and 
^ classroom circumstances of the teacher. Effective curricula are those 
which afford the teacher the maximum opportunity to "be empathetic. 

"^^s^ccligruerit,; and unconditional in his or her regard for studeots. 
Analysis and evaluation cannot re-create the act of writing; they are 
less useful in teaching than the provision of numerous opportunities 
tp practice using language in a variety of situations. 
" Oral history assignments give Students an opportunity to explore 
the differences between various modes of speken and written 
language/Editing skills are developed as students learn to.transiate 

*• narratocs' everyday speech into fluid, coherent written texts. Through 
this process, students learn to recognize voice as a distinctive 
personal attributed any user of language* whether spoken or written. 

In the process of discovering their Otfn voices, students leam to 
use their 6wn insights and experiences as a dialectical starting point 
for thinking critically about the world around th4mselv/ss. The practice 
of oral history affords students a chance to learn from each other, and 
worn the people they interview. As students share interviews and the 
information and attitudes they contain, the classroom becomes a 
setting for what Paulo Freiret the Brazilian educator, has called. • 
"dialogic" education. • 



/TWO INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS FOR TEACHING 
COMPOSITE:, PRODUCT* ORIENTED AND PROCESS* 
ORIENTED , . , Order No. DA8205,446 

Gotts chalk, Jewell/Ann Parton, Ed.D. University of Virginia. 1981 
178pp. 9 

. The research in compqptiqn indicates that there is disagreement 
, about what is the best composition instruction. The literature - 

however, suggests tfiat many teachers of composition use one of two 
- . methods of instruction for teaching. writing. Irtthis-study these two 
hiethods of instmctiorl were investigated. Thd first method of » 
'instruction, designated product-oriented instruction, was formulated 
from the intphcationsjnade by the treatment composition is given by 
selected but representative rhetoric textbooks. The second method of 
instruction, designated process-oriented instruction, was formulated 
pnmanly from the recommendations of a recent theorist. Roger 
Garrison, whose assumptions about writing are supported by many 
other recent theorists. Specifically, the difference in the two methods i 
of instruction was this. Product-oriented instruction described the * 
process of writing to students and expected them afterwards to go 
through that process by themselves. Procehs-oriented instruction- 

• engaged students in the act otcomposing jn a series of successive ' 
prioritized steps or skills while receiving instructor criticism and 
QUMance. It was the purpose of this study to determine the 

# differences in the effect of these two method* of instruction on the " 
improvement of writing ability of community college students in the 
first quartet of a three-quarter freshman composition course. 

For the purposes of this study the group given product-oriented 
instruction was designated the control group- and the group given 
prodess-oriented instruction was designated the experimental group. 
Because the students in these two groups were self-selected the 
investigator controlled for each student's academic ability and each 
student's writing ability when he or she erttered the course. Students' 
academic ability was determined by the verbal section of tfie School 
and College Ability Test? (SCAT). Initial writing ability was determined 
by the Sequential Test of Educational Progress. Level 1. Form A 
(STEP) and a composition of either descriptive or-narrative writing 
evaluated with the Buxton'scale. In order to determinelhecnfferenceL 
^Tthe effect of the two methods of instruction on the improvement of 
writing ability of studentsrit was necessary taexarntnrme — — * — 
Relationship between-the method of instruction and performance 
change. This wis done through the Analysis of covariance. Using this 
procedure the investigator tested two null hypotheses: (1) There are 
no significant differences at p < .05 in post-test scores on the STEP 
test for students in the experimental ^nd in the control groups when 
academic ability and pre-performance are controlled-. (2) There are 
no significant differences at p ^ .05 between scores on the post- test . 
compositions evaluated with the Buxton scale for students in the 
experimental and in the control groups when acadfemic ability and J 
pre-performance on compositions are controlled. s 

The Analysis of Covariance testing Null Hypothesis 1 made 
possible a comjferison of the means of (he two treatment groups on 
the post-STEP adjusted for differences in the means of the covariates 
(pre-SCAT. pre-STEP). The significance of F yielded by the Analysis, 
indicated that Null Hypothesis 1 should not be rejected. The Analysis 
of Covariance testing Null Hypothesis 2 made-possible a comparison 
6f the means of th£ two treatment groups on the post- composition 
adjusted for differences in the means of the covariates (pre-SCAT, 
pfe-composition). The significance of F yielded by the Analysis 
indicated that Null Hypothesis 2 should not be rejected. The 
investigator concluded that when academic ability and pre- 
performance were controlled, there was no diftogQce In the effect of 
the two methods of instruction on the improvefrfertfoFwriting ability of 
students. 

■ r . ■ ■ - - 



-LEARNING-CENTERED WRITING AS A TEAQHING METHOD 

Order No. 0A821&497 
Hassclquist. Joan. Eo.D. Temple University k l98Z 115pp. Major' 
Adviser:' Dr. Thomas Hawkes 

An important aspect of programs for training student teachers is 
improving the communication skills of the student teachers. Most, if 
not all; of the research and theory in this area has been directed < 
toward the analyses of.communication via classroom vefta! behavior 
(Flanders, 1965. Amidon^1967. Furst, 1967) and/or non verbal 
behaviors (Galloway. 1976). The purpose of this study wasto explore 
the effects of a teaching method -learning-Centered writing -on 
increases in learning of curricular content (in this specific instance 
concepts and techniques of teaching), writing skill, and a decrease in 
apprehension concerning writing. This particular student writing 
approach shifts classroom teacher-student interaction from a high 
degree of oral communication to an increase in written 
communication. f 

Sixty elementary student teachers enrolled during the Fall 1980 
semester at West Chester State College were the subjects in this * 
study. Seventeen student teachers supervised by bne supervisor were 
subjects in the experimental group; forty-three student teachers ' 
supervised by three'other supervisors were included in the control 
group. *^ 

Pre and post-test scores were obtained by holistically scdfing 
writing samples of all student teachers at the beginning and end of 
the semester. Pre and post test scores were obtainedfor all student 
teachersWthe beginning and end of the semester on the Daly-Miller 
Writing Apprehension Survey. Pre 'and post-test scores were obtained 
for all student teachers at the beginning fcnd end of the semester on a 
teacher-made test of subject matter covered in the Practicum course/ 
Clarity statements identifying concepts perceived by learners to be 
most clear or least clear were obtained at the end of each Practicum 
session from the student teachers in the experimental group only. 

The treatment in the experimental group consisted of learning- 
centered writing tasks during each Practicum session and daily 
journal entries made by each of the seventeen student teachers. . . . 
(Author's abstract exceeds stipulated maximum length. Discontinued 
Jiere by permission of school) UMI 
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THE EFFECT OF SENTENCE COMBINING PRACTICE ON THE 
REDUCTION OF SYNTACTIC ERRORS IN BASIC WRITING 

OrderNo.tDA8212,673 
Jackson. Katmy DianIdunn. Eo.D. Auburn University* 1982. 107pp. 
Director: Richard L. Graves 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the effect of sentence 
combining practice on the reduction of syntactic errors in the writing 
of a group of freshman college basic writers. The study also proposed 
to determine whether syntactic errors other than the types described * 
by Mina Shaughnessy in Errors and Expectations appeared in the 
. essays written by the students. 

V*e ten week study involved sixty-six students and three teachers. 
Each of the teachers taught one control class aiyj one experimental 
class- The experimental classes engaged in sentence combining 
practice oneday per week during a fifty minute class period. On the 
other four days, the experimental classes studied material in the 
regular English 131 curriculum. Pre-and post-treatment writing 
•samples were used to draw measures to determine the types of 
syntactic errors made by the students and to evaluate the effects of 
the senjencfe combining-practice. 

Error analysis-a process of identifying idiosyncratic 
constructions, of rewriting those constructions based upon the most 
reasonable interpretation of the intention of the original, and of 
classifying the errors according to their causes-was use<J to identify 
and describe the syntactic errors in the writing samples. 
Nonparametric statistics were employed to evaluate the effects of the 
sentence combining practice. 

The results'of the error analysis suggested that in addition to the 
syntactic errors described by Shaughnessy..basic writers tend to use 
fillers or covers to emphasize and protect thiir personal opinions, and 
that somesyntactic errors made by basic writers are influenced^ the 
dialects of the writers. As a result of the statistical analysis of data 
obtained in the Study, it Was concluded thatt sentence combining 
* practice does not reduce the syntactic errors basic writers make,^ 
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TEXTUAL LINKAGES: AN INVESTIGATION lNTO*THE% 
SOURCES OF QUAbJTATIVE tSSA* RATINGS . - 

I * OrderNo.DA82093l6 

. Kar, Ronalo Nicholas, Ph.D. Wayne StateVniversity, 1981. 468pp. 
Purpdse.The purpose of this data-analytic study was to investigate * 
Wexntena essay raters used in making qualitative judgments when 
they were trained and directed to use specific evaluative,cnteria. the - 
specific cntena and other common enumerable critena were analyzed 
and compared. " ' 

This study was conducted iri the theoretical framewo* that direct 
measures of wntfrig must have curncular, instructional, and 
t descnptive Validity and that reliability coefficients of direct and . 
, indirect measures of writing are not comparable. * 
Procedures. A stratified, random sample of argumentative-mode 
essays gathered in a large-scale, minimal-competency testing 
program were scored with an enumerative rating scale which 
quantified the relative presence of the specific criteria in five ratino 
categories. * 

A substudy of inter-rater reliability produced an estimated^ 
tntraclass correlation coefficient of .946. Average agreementwith a 
pass or fad rating was 90 percent. Intra-rater reliability, calculated 
with a deviation from majority- rating procedure in which shifts to 
majority rating were not counted, yielded a consistency factor of 94 
percent t • 
^ Findings. Statistically significant F-ratiOs (p'< .001) for the 
evaluative crite/ik were investigated with a posteriori contrast tests 
Statistically significant differences were found for 62 pairs of cntena 
means. The means of the^frmmed criteria scores (which 
approximated the rating categories of the impressionistic rubnc) were 
statistically different (p < .01) between four of the five rating 
categories. * 
• Coherence (.673) and complete sentence (.667) had the highest 
Kendall's Tau C correlations with rating categories. An RSquard - 
coefficient of .715 was calculated for the eleven criteria by rating Jf 
categories. The criterion coherence accounted for 53 percent of th€T 
variance. Usage, number of thought-units, and complete sentences 
accounted for 6.9. 5.2 and 2.9 percent. 

Only total errors in punctuation distinguished passing and failing 
papers. The position argued had no effect The R squarefo'r the * 
combined evaluative and enumerable criteria was .792. * - 

The evaluative t:nteri a were also found superior in a classification 
analysis. 

ponclusions. For the specific essays, criteria and training 4* 
procedures used in this study, the findings support the conclusions 
that (1) the raters used the criteria they were trained to use and 
(2) the reliable rating of these essays resulted from the accurate and 
consistent use of pre-determined cntena. ♦ 



Studies of peer evaluation and teacher evaluation indicated thaU 
peer-group evaluation was considered successful. A growing number 
of studies showed gains in wnting performances by subjects using the 
peer-group-evaluation techniques. Several studies showed that ttie~ 
peer-group method'gave the teacher release time from reading every 
paper handed in by the students. * 

In the project 80 eleventh-grade public tfigh school English t 
stud ents were taught writing in one experimental group and one 
control group/subjects -in the experimental group evaluated -their 
peers' written compositions usipg prepared check sheets for oral and 
written qjucisms in small peerigroups*of four to five student*. The 
control-group compositions were evaluated by their teacher. Two 
pretests a^two posttests were the data used to determine the effects 
pf the treatment curriculum. Pretests I and 2 were<the first two writing 
assignments, and posttests 6 and 7 were the last two assignments in 
the course. The syllabus of writing Assignments was increasingly 
more complex, and the expectations of the teacher were higher as the 
course of study developed. The Diederich Analytic Scale was the 
instrument used to evaluate the data. Three experienced English 
teachers who had achieved a rater reliability of . 83 evaluated the 230 
items in, the study. Prior to the treatment instruction, the students 
wrote pretest I paragraph, which was evaluated by the raters to 
determine whether the students' writing abilities were equivalent at 
the beginning of the study. The results of a Mesl showed that both 
groups of students were essentially similar in Writing abilities. 

Both groups showed a loss in mean scores from pretest 2 with 
treatment to posttest 7 with treatment The experimental group 
showed ^significant decrease in mean scores at the .01 lev*!. A gain 
was shown by the control an posttest 6 at the .01 level of significance 
as a result of analysis of covariance which covaried out the raw 
1 effects of pretest Z This interrialgain did not alter the overall loss % 
, shown by the group. A two- way-analysis of variance showed there 
was a significant difference betweenflw experimental and the control 
groups at the .05 le'vel of significance when testing treatment effects 
on males and females. It was concluded that the females in the group 
received the increased mean scores from pretest 2 to posttests 6 and 
7. These internal gains did notaffect the conclusion that* neither 
method of evaluation showed overalPgains in this study. 

The investigator suggested that further studies be made using 
peer-group evaluation in which attempts are made to test for season*! 
and /or motivation effects upon students and to test for learning 
versus performance of related concepts, i.e., thesis statement, topic # 
statement development of the controlling idea, transitional devices, ' 
and closing statement The investigator also suggested that it would 
be useful to have a statistical tool that would adjust to the difficulty 
level of , wnting assignments. . 



PEER AMD TEACHER EVALUATION: A COMPARISON OF 
EVALUATION METHODS FOR WRITTEN COMPOSITION OF • 
ELEVENTH -GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 8128745 

King, Bonnie Jean McKcnzie. Eo.O. University of Kansas, 1981 . 
102pp. ^ 

The study compared effects of the traditional method of teaching 
composition whereby teachers evaluate written papers witf\ effects of * 
evaluation by small peer groups. The hypothesis tested was that, after 
experimental curriculum treatment there would be a statistically % 
significant different mean score in favor of the small peer group. 
Concerns about the decline in national, writing skills, abo ut the 
demand upon teachers* time to evaluate papers, and about an 
alternative method of evaluating written papers lent urgency to the 
importance of the study. 

A" search of related studies showed that teacher evaluation was the 
most u^ed and the most authoritative.method of evaluating 
compositions. The student-teacher conference method was 
consKJergdthe most ideal method by both teacher and students. The 
traditionaTmSthod of teacher evaluation was found to take a 
burdensome amount of teacher time; however, this method did not 
necessarily result in improved writing performances of students. 



TOWARD AN ANDROGYNOUS STYLE IN FRESHMAN . 
WRITING Order No. DA8205594 

Kuett, Patricia Collier, Ph.D. The Florida State University, 1981. 
/159pp. Major Professor John Joseph Fenstermaker 

' A substantial body of evidence suggests that sexual bias in ttfe 
college composition classroom compounds the confusion about what 
constitutes good writing. Here little is understood or acknowledged 
concerning the sometimes marked differences in abilities and 
interests of the two sexes. The effects of such ignorance are 
particularly devastating to female freshmen because society has not 
prepared or supported them for the college experience as it has for 
males. The result seems to be that females in subtle Ways continue, at 
the college level, to feel less interesting, intelligent, and qualified than 
males. Masculine prose style continues to be held up as the ideal, and 
syllabi often demand writing assignments that are difficult for * 
ferhates-f or example, the argumentative paper. Most shocking is the 
fact that widely adopted freshman composition texts still stereotype 
females or ignore them altogether. There appears to be a feat need 
for instructors, and students as well, to understand both* the genetic 
and culturally shaped sexual differences that produce different wnting 
istyles, together with a need to teach androgynous, rather than 
masculine, style as,the ideal. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROGRAM^ IMPROVEMENT MODEL 
FOR TEACHING COMPOSITION AT THE EIGHTH*GRAOE 
INTERVENTION LEVEL * \ Order No. 8201 351 

Lewis^MarIlym Hunt, Eo.O: University of Massachusetts, 1981. 
166pp. ^Director: Ernest 0. Washington 

National Assessment of Educational Progress Studies conducted 
between 1969 and 1974 reported a decline in writing skills among • 
American student?. Researchers agree that the decline reflects "the 
state of the art" of teaching writing and the limited knowledge 
available on the nature of the composing process! 1 ' / 

The public's demand for accountability in teaching basic skills has 
created a need for c u rriculum development in the area of writing * 

current heretical perslechves and offers 
alternates to traditional approaches for which ehVct.veness has not 
been proven New theones on the composing proclss anoNthe 
effectiveness of instructional strategies are beginning l0 .mpact 

in^l P r m f M,y i hr0U9h ,he e " 0rtS of co,,e ° e sporisorfed writing 
institutes or teachers. Man,y school d.stncts do pot h>ve access to • 
such institutes and therefore need alternative, resources for 
upgrading teacher competencies and imp/ovmg instructional * 
Jirograms. * 

. This research field tested I * mqdel for program improvement in . 
• composition in a local school district. The model includes staff 
development, observation and technical assistance and assessment 
ol program impact on student performance. Program impact on 
.teachers was analyzedSJrom survey and observational data. A pretest 
posttest control group design was usedffo tost pfCtfram impact on 
students. Writing samples, holistic* ly scored, and a standardized test 
of writing v^ere the instruments used^. 

The study showed that experimental teachers were able to * 
incorporate strategies whjph in turn corVel ? ted4o significant studentv 
gams on the Writer's Skills subtest of trfe Basic Skills Assessment 



A COMPARISON OF THE VOCABULARY ACHIEVEMENT OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN USING THE MASTERY LEARNIN& 
INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL AND A NON MASTERY MOQEL OF 
'INSTRUCTION - . Order No. 8129465. 

McLcmore, WiLtie Scott, Eo.D. University of South Carolina- 1981. 
yj7pp. M • • 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the effects of mastery 
instructional methods on the vQcabulary skills of college freshmen. 
' The subjects of the investigation were 44 students in three 
mistery learning classes ancU4 students in three nonmastery 
classes. These students had been assigned to remedial reading 
classes in their college in a southeastern state. ^ 
The pretest measure for the study was trie students* scores on the 
, Nelson Denny Reading Test vocabulary subtest (Form A). Posttest 
' measures were students' scores on the Nelson Denny Reading Test 
vocabulary subtest (Form B) and the Field Educational Enterprises 
' Developmental Reading Vocabulary Test^criteri on-referenced). 

Analysis of covarianceshowed that students in the group exposed 
to mastery instructional methods scored significantly higher than* 
students not exposed to mastery learning instructional method on 

(1) the Nelson Denny Vocabulary subtest (F « £.85. p < .01), and 

(2) the Field Enterprises Final Vocabulary Test (F a 26.18, p< 001) 
These results weft obtained after initial differences in students' 
pretest socres on the Nelson Denny pretest were controlled through 
the covarjance procedure. 

U was concluded that, among the subjects of the study, mastery - 
learning instructional methods resulted in significantly higher* 
achievement than nonm*stery instructional methods on a 
standardized test of vocabulary skills ami on a criterion-referenced 
final test of vocabulary skills. 



THE ONE-TO-ONE STUDENT-WRITING CONFERENCE: AN ^ 
EVALUATION STUDY Of; ITS EFFECTIVENESS 1*4/ 
IMPROVING ^WRITING SKILLS " Order Nc?. 81 26321. 

fvUooox, Ruth Marie. Eo.D. Brigharh Yobng University, 1^981. 132pp. 

Criairman: XHughBaird • f 

i 

This study used a formative evaluation design to determine 
whether the one-to-one conferencing technique produced imprdved 
student writing and reduced student wnting anxiety. It was conducted 
m a remedial writing course at Cerro Coso Community College; \ 
Ridgecrest, California. Various data collecting strategies were ' 
employed:*a writing anxiety measure, an objective writing test, 
analytically graded paragraphs 4nd essays, a questidntjaire, and tape 
recordings of the conferences. Results indicated that students made 
significant gains on the objectivelest and on their actual writing 
samples* but no.change was apparent in their feelings about their - 
writing. It was also noted that the tiraqinstructors clfevotejto providing 
such tutorial assistances addition tottajitional classroom J 
w instruction may prove to be prohibitive. 4 *J v 



A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF COMPOSING PROCESS CASE 
STUDIES, SOME IMPLICATION? FOR TEACHING, AND AN 
ATfEMPT AT MODEL 'BUILDING OrderNo. DA8210013: 

Maoigan, Christopher James, Ph.D. Tt}e University of loyva, 1981. 
275pp. Supervisors: Professor William M. Murray, Associate ' 
Professor Richard S. Hootmah 

What writing behaviors do case studies of composing processes 
report? What are the relationships among these behaviors? Do 
different studies report similar relationships? What are the 
implications for teaching? What are the strengths arid weaknesses of 
the ckse study method? This^tudy analyzes 29 reports published 
• between 1971 and 1979, representing 19 case studies by Emig, 
Fowifcr* Graves^Perl, Schwartz, Sommers and otheri, in order to 4 ■ 
identify similar and noteworthy findings and shape a theory ef 
composing processes from them. # /' * 

The category' system employs functional descriptions emphasizing 

* the recursiveness and interpenetration of composing behaviors. 
"Settling on a topic" consists of accepting, defining, or 'discovering 
the subject, discourse type, and [general ^organization. "Settling on 
other limits" involves accepting, defining, or discovering more 
specific constraints, global to$enfence*levei and sometimes 
temporal. "Writing" requires connecting intention with idea or' 
experience through symbols, approximating plans developed • 
concurrently or in advance, and accomodating habitual writing 
.concerns and strategies. "Rewriting n invokes approximating the 
writer's or another's expectations by altering text still injthe writer's 
head or on pdper. • 4* 

, Fifty five hypothesized relationships appear'in a summary model. 
For example, time -spent settling on a topic varies directly with 

* developmental level. Planning effort varies inverselywith pertfeived 4 
ability to reformulate. Numberpf words written varies inygrsely with 
degree of dialect interference.' 

The case study method has been criticized for involving too many, 
inadequately controlled variables, precluding statistical inference, 
yielding Incomprehensible interactions, and lacking reliability, validity, 
and re plic ability. However, these criticisms are neither absolute nor 
uncorrectible, and some apply equally to large*§roup statistical 
studies. In fact, case study has proven necessary, versatile, and 
successful in such discjplines as physiology, psychology, sociology, 
medicine. jJSychotherabV. ahd-most recently-composition. 
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, AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF' 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH ON STUDENTS 1 WRITING SKILLS AT 
WESTERN STATE COLLEGE N Order No. 8200804 

IvUaxwooo. Richaro AtLCN, Ph D Univer$ity<ot Colorado at Boulder 
1981 164pp. Qtrcctdr: Asi6ciate Professor Ruth K,Oine 

This study compared the pre and post faRsemester writing of 59 
'\ (control. /V a 16; experimental. N 3 43) as demonstrated by 

) 2 45-mmute. assigned topic essays at the beginning and at the ending 
or the semester. Preexperiment attrition from the original sample of 
108 studertfstorced a revision of the intended multifactorial design. 
However, posttest stores were compared on 6 variables after the 
essays were graded blind in 4 separate processes: the Diederich * 
evaluation of aeneral merit (interrater reliabilities, pretest. .799; 
posttest* .741)Uhe Moslemi evaluation of-creativity (.649. .726)' total 
*ords(graddand regrade reliabilities, pretest. 1.00. posttest, 1.00)? 
words per T- Jojt (.985, .990). clauses per f -unit (.980. .950V and 
< errors per 100*ords (.955..950). The reliabilities of tne scores were 
ff^ { ^ S ° 1,0W ? : Diede "ch (pretest. .525, posttest. .660). Moslemi . 
(.215. 460). words (,748. .800). words per T-unit (£65, ,610), clauses 
per T unit (.528V.229). arvierrors per- 100* words (.721. .744) 

Gam scores for control an* experimental groups were tested by 
means of the t test for cdrreJated-sampies. Two were significant both * 
in the experimental group! 0»edenph.f(42) = 2.80 fr< 001 and 1 
errors, per 100 words. f(42) * 364,p<.00l.Thef test for differential 
. gains indicated that the experimental group's gains were statistically 
• significantly larger than those Of the control group on two variables' 
Diederich. r(57) s .05. aed errors per 100 words, t(S7) * 1 

Z21.p<.01. ' « 

Analysis of covariance was run on the 14 instructor groups (Ns of 
. f rom2 to 7) for each of fhe 6 outcome variables. Th^pqsttest means 
were adjusted by two covariates: a discriminant score and the related 
pretest score. Differences between instructor groupSWere found in 
three scores: Dtederiqh. /=(13. 27) = 3.48. p < .003; Moslemi. f (13. 27) 
* 2.13.p<. 047; and errprs per 100' words? /={13. 27) « I33.j»<.073 
The study found spme evidence that the experimental group's 
r .wnting improved over that of th\ control group and that the - * 
improvement varied between instructor groups. The' study is weak 
because the original multifactorial design, was lost to severe attrition 
before the experiment began and bec^ise the instructor groups had 
extremely small A/s. 



WAITERS, WHO TEACH: A* NATURALISTIC INVESTIGATION 

v ? „ „ . OraerNo.8201569 

Nelson, Ma^ie Wilson, Eo.D. University o7 Georgia, 1931. 4^8pp. 
Director: Ramon Vea^ ■ * ^ 

Unlike instructors of otfier arts.' writing teachers in middle and 
.secondary schools have seldom been writers themselves; most have 

^training m the appreciation* not the prodyc^pn, Of literature. Writers 
have long deplored the negative relaticnshipfcetwee.n writing 

% insfruction and how writers actually write,, and recent case studies 

* student writing processes confirm the detrimental influence of 
traditional teaching approaches. Analyses of contemporary* 
publications also indicate that textbook pronouncements bear littlj 
relation to tbe writing contemporary writers produce. Using a hoi 
methodology appropriate to the arts and to-Complex educational 
conlexts.lhts stu^y exajnines the practices of writers who teach in 

• middle and secondary schools to discover if and how their teaching 
reflects their writing habits with the hope of informing the teaching of 
writing m the schools. , • 

After interviewing 23 writers about their teaching and writing, the 
researcher selected for limited observation the eight whose 
experience with writing seemed Jo have most strongly influenced their 
teaching and chose three for in depth study. She then spent * 
approximately three djtys a we£k for five months as a participant 
^ooserver in their classrooms and found that her verbatim 
'transcriptions of taped interviews and classroom interactions made a 
finegrained analysis very productive. Document analysis of teacher 
journals, teacher- and student writing, and articles published about the 
classrooms observed as well as transcriptions of systematic taping 
„ n Y "Jifl the researcher was not present, supplement and lend 
t I\I C ve t0 tnc ipterview and observational cjata. - ■ 




Analysis' of trte initial interview and limited»observation phases 
indicatesjhat the major factor affecting the success of writers who - * 
te^ath is the instructional rofe model they adopt. Those adopting one 
oTthree English instructional models- "the Little Professor.- the 
traditional English teacher, and the Innovative English teacher-are w 
afflicted with what may be called a professional split personaliiy 
resulting fronUheir simultaneous acceptance of two logically * ♦ 
inconsistent frameworks-the Composition Paradigm (largely 
preventive/corrective in approach), from which they teafch. and the 
, Writing Paradigm, from which they write. Those adopting an Expert- 
Practitioner Model ("writer-teachers" as ogpbsed to "teacher- ' 
•writers") avoid the failure; frustration, and.elitism characterising many . 
- others because they experience no conflict between writing and the 
^ teaching pf writing, their appreaches being process generated, rather 
than product oriented. Frorrrtranscriptfbn and analysis of the in-depth*- 
study data, the researcher also describes both the teething practices^ , 
of these successful wntingjeachers (the "expert -practitioner 
stance"), the theory which forms their rationale, and the social an<t 
psychological environments they consciously structdrfe for their ' 
students. « • 

Trjis study demonstrates the effectiveness of a pyramid desfgn.'in 
exploratory comparative studies, for maximizing the likelihood that arw 
analytic framework wHI emerge from a naturalistic investigation H also 
proposes mundane categories to accoynt for the acquisition and 
evolutron of a teaching style. The narrative presentation afso specifies 4 
. factors'irffiuencing the decisionmaking process by which the 
' research evolved. >' < 

As the findings underscore the importance of effective^ rofe models* 
m-the teaching of writing-teachers being more successful when trley % m 
ad opt writers as rore models, students.writm g better when teac hers 
model the process fdr them-they hefo explain the success of one 
highly successWmodel for in-service education (the Bay Area 
•Writing Project /node!)' and suggest needed changes in the initial 
selection and training of writing teachers. They also demonstrate the 
productivity bf naturalistic approaches to the study of language 
fearnmg.in classrooms and of teacher effectiveness as wetf. 



an experiment comparing traditional instruction 
in cbllege freshman composition with . instruction 
employing Learning cycles based on pi^getian 

THEORIES Order No. 812941^ 

Pmhfs.Tb5«yOun.Ph:D. The University of OW«r}om« v 1981. 87pp,C 
Major Prof essor: John W. Rtenner * ~; * *£' *" 



Contending that traditional instruction fn college freshman 
composition is ineffectual because it does not combine accurate 
theones of learning with appropriate theoriesrof composition, this 
study attempts to accomplish such a combination, beginning with the 

developmental theories of John Ptaget and meshing them with 
composing processes. The resultant curriculum was compared with 
traditional instruction in a one-semester experiment witrv*college 
freshmen at the University of Oklahoma. 

The experimental group wrote only three or four papers during the 
semester, spending a great deal of time revising each paper in small 
peer groups as well as in entire-class discussions, the students 1 own 
writing experiences serving as sources for Piagetian learning cycles. 
Each learning cycle began with concrete explorations which were 
designed to lead students to invent and expand upon various * 
concepts-such as audience, specificity, thesis, structure-for 
themselves, with instructors serving as guides instead of lecturers. 
The experimental group used no textbooks and had no explicit 
instruction in traditional modes of writing such as narration, 
description, exposition, or argumentation. 

Th.e control group was taught the modes primarily by lecture with 
textbooks, and the students wrote nine or ten papers, poth 
experimental and pontrol groups wrote pre- and posttest* essays 
which were graded holis'tically. The experimental group had a higher^ 
mean gain than the control group. In addition, attitude surveys^given • 
both grQups demonstrated better attitude by the experimental group 
thajrphe^ntrol group toward content instructor, and methods, as 
wen as greater confidence jn their writing and improvement of their 
Attitude toward writing,. 1 
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' C THE DEVELOPMENT 6f ANALYTIC 'DISCOURSE 
. .» Order No. DA82039O0 

Rep'OftO* Christine Bamks, Eb.D. Boston University School oh . 

% education, 198V 87pp. Major Professor Or. Thomas J. Johnson 

-\ • • 

The purpose of th^ analytic discoi/rse study was to examine the t 
extent to which an instructional program directly tied to the sconng 
cnt&a for»quality writing could teach students to prpduce analytic 
discourse which satisfied* the c/iteria. More specifically, we sought to 
* determine if students coukfbe taught (a) to analyze an assertion, 

(b) generate observational evidence tb substantiate that assertion, 

(c) cite appropriate examples and/or illustrations, and (d) conclude 
the text of the analytic discourse, with a sentence which repeats or 
restates the orig inaf assertion. For the purposed the study, analytic 
discourse is considered a type of text (written or oral) in whjch'a 
relation is constructed between certain sentences which contain or 
art assertions, and other sentences which contain , or are the* 
evidence which purport to support the assertion.- 

* The analytic discourse instruction was taught to a hetereogeneous 
group of sixth graders (^Regular), a-high ability group of seventh . 
graders (7 High), and a low ability group of seventh graders (7 Low) 
across seven 45 minute time periodi The comparison group (6 
Comparison) was a heterogeneous group of sixth graders. In order t£ 
examine the effects of the'program we employed a simple procedure 
based upon content £vent frequences and their transitions from pre- 
treatment to post-freatment conditions. 94% of 7 Low, 83% of 6 
^Regular, and 52% of 7 W/g4jrnproved their usage of observational 
evidence and/or examplesVhereas, only 27% of 6 Comparison ' 
improved thetr usage of observational evidenc ^and/or»examples. r 
100% of 7 Low* 91 % of 7 High and 88% of 6 Regular achieved mastery 
learning, wherein an introduct6ri and concluding assertion were 
stated . On the contrary, 9% of 6 Compa/ison.achieved mastery 
learning. Pcst»treatment,cOTpasitipns c&ntained greater Volume and 
Greater use of sequence, transition, unity and cianty; as well as having 
a greater amount of observational evidence, appropriate examples, 
and Introductory and concluding assertions. This study demonstrates^- 
that analytic discdurs^can be improved through intervention with aa 
instructional program tied, to thesconng cnteria for quality wntmg. 

' ' v < • " -' ■ • ' 
.-y . V 

VALIDATION OF AN INVENTORY OF PRACTICES AND* \ 
POJNTS QF VIEW IN WRITING INSTRUCTION "* 

* • '* * .OcderNo.DiVa207d98 
Shaeffca, Ann Marilyn Rufer. Ph.D. The University of Arizona, 1981. 
147pp. Oirector. R. Van Allen w# * 

This study was designed to develop and validate -an as&essrfent / 
.instrument which would yield valid information an teao*6rs^ 
theoretical learning philosophy orientation and instructional # 1 v 
behaviorarin the teachjngty writing. Data are analyzed to determine 
whether there is a relationship between stated learning theories and 
responses to statements of elements of a writing program. 

The subject; who participated in the study were graduate students 
at Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan, and The University of. 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, and*experts in thafield of writing or 
language arts who were certified according to stated criteria. 
Respondents completed the View Toward Learning sh^jjnd the 
Shaeff er Inventory of Approaches to the Teaching of Writing. Th^ . . 
information from each completed. Inventory and Learning View sheet 
was recorded for analysis data to accept or reject ten hypotheses. 

The inventory achieved content validity through individual item f * 
documentation in literature sources. The instructional approaches „ . 

were interpreted according to three common learning theories: 
Behavioristic, Nativistlc and Cognitive ReW. The data analysis, which 
included t tests, Cronback Alphas, and item correlations and 
classification, established the instrument as valid in distinguishing a 
teacher's approach as Behavioristic or Nativistic and reliably aligned 
.learning theory with classroom practices. It was not valid in " 
differentiating the Nativist from the Cognivis*. ▼ v 



flecommendatiops include a revision of selected Nitivistic and 
Cognitive Field items tofechieve a clearer distinction between the two 
approaches, and the use of the instrument and cover sneet in a'largtf • 
scale study to further document validity and reliability./The Inventory 
may be utilized for teacher self-appraisal individually,^ staff 
development projects, or in combination with classroom observation. 
Teacher education programs concerned with writing instruction could 
assess beliefs about the way childrer>le*rn and related classroom * 
practices. 



THB^DEVELQpMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITATION 
OF WHOLE-TEXT PLANNING rN CHILDREN'S STORY,* t 
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The.purpose of the present study wai to investigate the* „ 
development and instructional facilitation of cognitive processes 
f r associated Vith t^e writing pro£ess*The author investigated^ 
t process of whole-text planning which is crucial in producing well* 
- written prose and Absent in {he writing of many children. The 
following four areas associated with whole- text qlanniog were 
examined: the relationship between development and whole-text 
planning in story writing; th^ effects of an instructional t^sk on the use 
of whole-text planning; the transfer of increased skills in whole-text 
# - planning from an instructional task to a new task; and the relationship 
between' children's use of whole-text planning and their evaluation of 
/ the logical coherence of whole texts. 

One major result indicate? that tbdre are developmental 
dlfferencesln the use of whole-text planning;. Fifth graders wpne more 
likely to usesuch-planning than were. third gradfersvOne fActpr related 
to th^e developmental differences* appears to be the specific content 

* of thSfriting task. Secondly, the effectiveness of the instructional 
fask.was inconsistent; significant age-related .differences were found. 
The instructional taSk facilitated the use of whole-text planning for 

^ third.but not fifth graders*. There w^s no significant transfer of whole* 
* text planning from the instructionartask to a new task, issues related 
to/possible transfer effects are discussed. Further, there was no* 
reWionship between cjiildren's'bse of whole -text planning and their 
evaluationcbhe logical coherence of whole texts. * 1 * • 

This stucV^emonstrates'that there are developmental differences 
. in thp cognttivelxocesses associated with whole-text planning i^ 
writing. Instructional tasks can be devised which promote4ne use of 
these processes. However, there are age-relied differences in the 
eft ectiveness of these^ instructional tasks.* The usefulness of these 
tasks in, transferring (he-increased skills to a new task is in question. 
There 'are differences in the cognitive processes associated with - 
v constructing coherent texts and evaluati ng.su ch texts. This study 
•underlines the need to consider Jhe possible interaction of task* * ? 
cootent instructional facilitation, and age in future research of whole- 
text planning. , \ ' *> 
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The purpose of^issti^y the initial dfevelopment^he- . 
Content Analysis of Personal Documents Instrument (CAPDI). The 
CAPDj-w^s proposed as aft unobtrusive and objective method for " 
c^egoriang the manifestcontentof personal writing completed by 4 
individuals in diaries or journals. " 4 

Previous content analysSstudJe^ of verbal psychotherapy were 
examined, and 69 scoring categories from these studies were 
selected to serve as an initial category pool. *R^nty persons who had 
completed wprkshotas in joumal-keeping each submitted ten entries 
from their personal diaries. Out of these 200 entries, 542 sentences 
were systematically selected as representative of sentences 
individuals write in their journals. Four raters independently scored 
each of the 542 sentences in terms of the presencetor absence of the 
69 scoring categories; Results were tabulated to indicate* agreement 
among the raters for each scaring category in each sentence; where 
three or four raters indicated the prasfcnce of a category in a 
sentence, it was stored as an "agreement" 

A cluster analysis of variables was completed, resulting in the 
formulation of 67 clusters comprised of from 2 to 69 scoring 
categories each. Clusters cbntaining too few scoring categories (i.e , 
two categories both describing similar feelings-'unhappy" and - " 
negative*) or too many scoring categories (i.e.. clusters containing 
as many as 20 widei> varying categories) were eliminated, leaving 24 
* dusters representing major topic areas and need/feeling expressions 
fcjSg** •» scoring categories for the CAPOL Thesfe scoring 
categories'differed from previous content analysis studies of verbal 
psychotherapy in that they included both topic.and feeling areas. 
Atthough'clusters represented positiv*~/neutrttf f rand negative 
categories, they were primarily r\egativefy-focused. 

Recommendations for further research iricludecfobtainfrig 
reliability and validity Information for the CAPDI, applying the 
instrument to larger samples of written material, and utilizing it in 
studies to evaluate the impact of writing used as an adjunct to, 
counseling and psychotherapy. 
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